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THE CANNING TRADE 


GETTING THE EXTRA NICKEL 
November 21, 1958 
Dear Friend Judge: 


We believe you know something about the 
mortality that has prevailed in Wisconsin and we 
fear that the same rate is being developed in New 
York. What has happened to the Canning Trade 
in Indiana, is absolutely pitiful compared to what 
we knew 30 years ago. (See Pennsylvania, inside. 
No state or area has a corner on mortality. It 
should be emphasized, however, that production 
continues to rise.) 


This group in Maryland that are organizing a 
cooperative selling group are undoubtedly on the 
right track. There is one thing they must learn, 
and that is that it isn’t what you pay for mer- 
chandise that makes it salable, it is the promotion 
that goes with it. For that reason, we feel that 
any such program should anticipate that a por- 
tion of the price is going to be reflected in direct 
advertising in the area where the product is sold. 
We have found that our buyers for any of the mass 
markets are more interested in salability than 
they are in having the lowest price. Strictly Fancy 
Peas under a featured brand will sell at 2/39¢ 
when a similar quality would have great difficulty 
under an unknown brand at 2/29¢. 


We find that independent canners throughout 
the country are trying desperately to recover 
what formerly went to old time wholesaler grocers 
most of whom have completely disappeared from 
the market. There is nothing to indicate that 
that situation isn’t going to continue. 


With best wishes, we remain, 
A Midwest Broker (signed) 


December 1, 1958 pag 


November 24, 1958 
Edward E. Judge, Editor 


November 1 Kraut Packers’ inventory figures 
for the second largest kraut producing area in the 
United States indicates a decrease of 18% over 
last year. These are Wisconsin and Illinois figures. 


Current kraut prices are the lowest quotations 
for kraut in several years. It seems hard ‘to 
imagine this situation can prevail much longer 
when inflationary increases continue to raise costs. 


Yours very truly, 
A Midwest Kraut Packer (signed) 


Think about these two letters for a moment. 
Start with the second. Here is an item that has 
had considerable amount of promotion and pub- 
licity continuously for some years now. Then read 
over our broker friend’s letter again. How do you 
get the price? That nickel or dime that means a 
profit? All of us know that it’s the advertised 
product, be it local or national, that gets the price. 


Does it follow from this that these promotions 
are of little or no value? Not by a jugful. The 
increase in per capita consumption figures disprove 
that statement by an institutional jobber this week 
in Pennsylvania that “canned foods are respect- 
able now, even at the Waldorf,” would disprove 
that. This column does feel that to bring that 
bacon home, to get that profitable price without 
resistance, direct advertising is needed. The most 
feasible way of accomplishing that today, is 
through a joint sales effort, for many, if not most 
of those who need the extra push of advertising, 
are not in position singly to shoulder the budget 
that would be required to do the job, 


INDIANA MEETING 


The First Fifty Years 


By P. A. SCHMITH, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Retiring President 


It was just 50 years ago that a small 
group dedicated to the advancement of 
the canning industry met in Indianapolis 
November 12, and organized the Indiana 
Canners Association. The pioneers, all 
individualists, felt the need of a strong 
trade association to help them combat the 
problems of the day, and Mr. C. W. Mc- 
Reynolds of Kokomo, and Mr. F. J. 
Schuler of Crothersville, were named 
president and secretary, respectively. 


Our records are scanty covering the 
first 14 years of our organization’s exist- 
ence, as the books containing the minutes 
of their meetings have been lost, and the 
only record we have is a ledger showing 
receipts and disbursements for that span 
of years. It is from this, together with 
communications with Harry McCartney 
and others, we have been able to piece 
the story together. Incidentally, Mr. Mc- 
Cartney is the only living president of 
that era, and is living in semi-retirement 
in Tampa, Florida. 


Forty-one canners signed on the dotted 
line that first year, and with annual dues 
of $7.50 each, $305.00 flowed into the till. 
Expenditures amount to $250.31, leaving 
a neat little balance of $54.69. The year 
following they would up with a balance 
of $128.74, whereupon they cut their dues 
to $5.00 per year, and even then had a 
balance of $122.37 at the close of their 
third year. 


FIRST LOBBYIST 


In going over items of expense, a check 
in April of 1913, payable to L. Ert Slack 
in the amount of $268.00 for services, 
caught my eye. First, because of the 
amount, which was considerable in that 
day, and second, because Mr. Slack, an 
attorney, came from my home town in 
Franklin, and I knew him well. So I 
proceeded to write Harry McCartney and 
asked whether or not the Association had 
been involved in a litigation, and his reply 
was to the effect that a young whipper- 
snapper by the name of Daniel J. Tobin 
had given them considerable trouble 
around the legislative halls, and as Mr. 
Slack had served as senator during the 
Frank J. Hanley administration, he too 
knew his way around legislative halls 
and was able to bring about the defeat 
of legislation sponsored by young Tobin 
and detrimental to the industry. So it 
would seem we had lobbyists in those 
distant days even as now, and Warren, 
you are a piker, as the fee that year 


amounted to virtually their entire intake 
on dues. 


In 1917, the Association upped the dues 
to $10.00 per year, and from numerous 
expense checks to Washington and Chi- 
cago during the two war years, it would 
indicate the boys had plenty of problems 
to work out with the government, even as 
we had during the last war. By 1921, the 
membership rose to 82 members, and the 
sale of tomato seed, grown and certified 
under the supervision of Purdue Univer: 
sity, grossed $8,000 to $9,000, placing 
the fiscal affairs of the Association in a 
sound position, and by 1925 the tomato 
seed project had grown into a $24,000 
business. 


PROBLEMS NOT NEW 


It is interesting to note in going over 
the minutes that many of the same prob- 
lems that confronted them are still with 
us today, for instance, in 1922 the secre- 
tary was instructed to request N.C.A. to 
investigate the price of tinplate and see 
what could be done to reduce the price 
of cans before another year. They 
also had their troubles regarding freight 
rates and numerous committees were 
appointed throughout the 1920’s to in- 
vestigate discriminatory rates in various 
territories. 


EARLY PROMOTIONS 


Canned foods promotions were observed 
in those early days, and the minutes of 
March 1924 record a resolution sent to 
Mr. Frank Langsenkamp, thanking him 
for arranging for Mr. William Clendenin 
to appear as speaker at five different 
luncheons where canned foods were 
served, and the favorable publicity that 
followed. Subsequent minutes record the 
Association definitely going on record to 


| cooperate with the N.C.A. both in “Serv- 
' ice and Finance” and, at the spring meet- 
| ing in 1925, “Canned Foods Week” was 
' the central theme, with the late Edward 


Trego then president of N.C.A., along 
with Harry McCartney of Sears, Nichols, 
and Wade Street of Snider’s, pointing 
out the benefits to be derived. 


1925— 

In January of 1925, the annual dues 
were increased to $25.00 and a resolution 
passed stating that the “president be 
allowed an expense account to amply care 
for any and all of his work in connection 
with and for the Association.” That one 
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P. A. SCHMITH 


gave me an idea, the only trouble is I 
did not discover it until I am on my 
way out. I should have delved into the 
archieves at the outset of my regime. 

At the fall meeting in West Baden in 
1925, and by the way, the rate was $7.00 
per day American, ($22.00 + for ye 
editor this time—Miami Beach here we 
come) the boys in open meeting, mind 
you, got into quite a wrangle over raw 
produce prices, the feeling being that 
there should be uniform prices. Appar- 
ently they did not have an F.T.C. in those 
days and such a thing as collusion never 
occurred to them. Then too, they thought 
they were about to be ruined by tomato 
diseases, and urged that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to combat the menace. Oh 
for tomatoes of the quality we had in 
those days. 


If any of you have forgotten when the 
Horticulture Building at Purdue was 
dedicated, it was in the fall of 1926, and 
the minutes record that Dr. Christie, then 
director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Purdue, invited the canners to 
hold their full meeting in Lafayette at 
the time of the dedication. The Associa- 
tion graciously accepted and took part 
in the dedication. Dr. Christie appeared 
on the Canners Program that year, and 
discussed ways and means of eradicating 
European corn borer which had created 
such a problem for corn canners through- 
out the midwest. We are still battling 
with this menace. 

At the spring meeting in 1927, a mem- 
bership dues schedule was adapted for 
the first time based upon size of packs, as 
a more equitable means of raising reve- 
nue, and the schedule ranged from $5.00 
to $50.00 per year. 

The Indiana Canners Association was 
incorporated under the laws of Indiana 
in the spring of 1928, the articles of in- 
corporation being signed March 29, 1928. 
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The Association was later incorporated 
as Indiana Canners Association, Inc. on 
March 23, 1931. 


BOOTLEGGING—STREAM 
POLLUTION—MOLD COUNT 


And speaking of troubles, listen to this. 
Bootlegging of canners contracted pro- 
duce came up in the March board meet- 
ing of 1930, and the late Ralph Kemp lead 
the discussion. They also had their sani- 
tation problems, their stream pollution 
problems, and oh what a storm of protest 
went up at the fall meeting of 1930 when 
The Federal Food & Drug Administra- 
tion proposed lowering the mold count 
limit from 66 to 50 per cent. They knew 
they would be ruined, and the Board 
solemnly warned that passage of the 
stream pollution bill has the power to put 
the canning industry out of business. 

Not only did our government have 
trouble with fiscal affairs in 1931 and 
1932, but also our secretary, who made 
a credit entry of $5.34 in the Associa- 
tion’s cash ledger at the close of the 
year’s business in 1932 with the follow- 
ing notation—‘Received and credited on 
seed account from some unknown differ- 
ence with our bank during moratorium. 
I don’t know how it happened and I don’t 
give a damn, signed—Kenneth Rider.” He 
then penned an afterthought, “The above 
for any auditor who thinks he is smart 
enough to figure it out. I have lost 
enough hair off of my nearly bald head 
already.” That’s our Kenneth. 

I think the boys must have had a little 
difficulty with the banks in 1931, as the 
minutes of September 8 record the sec- 
retary being instructed to contact the 
secretary of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation relative to allaying false impres- 
sions of our industry. The record fails to 
mention just what if anything was 
accomplished. 

The minutes of that period also record 
the inability of canners to force deliveries 
on future sales, as merchandise was 
taken out only as needed, thus placing 
an added financial strain upon the can- 
ner, and it was at this point that satis- 
tical data regarding packs and carry- 
over was assembled as a possible means 
of stabilization. 


THE LAST 20 YEARS 


The McNary Mapes Law and the Can- 
ners code of ethics occupied the atten- 
tion of about every operator during 1933 
and 1934, and numerous special meetings 
were called. Do you remember Hugh S. 
Johnson of N.R.A. fame. 

Bootlegging of tomatoes again took the 
attention of the Board in 1934, and the 
secretary was instructed to “send out a 
sizzling hot letter to all canners urging 
them to attend a special meeting and 
bring their check books, the objective 
being to raise a satisfactory sum of 
money to employ a detective agency. 

Social Security, Wages & Hours and 
Grade Labeling dominated the minutes 
of the late 1930’s and the attention of 
the Board during the war years was di- 
rected largely to the many emergency 
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measures, namely certification of growers 
contracts, support prices, ceiling, wage 
freeze, withholding tax, Jamaican and 
prisoner of war labor priorities, as well 
as priorities for supplies, but during all 
of this, canners voiced most emphatically 
their opposition to subsidies. 


KEN RIDER—MR. CANNER 
OF INDIANA 


You will note I have glossed over the 
activities of the Association during the 
last 20 years, as they are relatively fresh 
in your minds, so now I want to say a 
word about outstanding personalities of 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. Unquestion- 
ably the most colorful individual, and 
the one who has done most for the Asso- 
ciation, is Kenneth Rider. Just as the 
late Senator Taft was dubbed, Mr. Re- 
publican, certainly Kenneth can _ be 
dubbed, Mr. Canner of Indiana. He 
served as president in 1936, and secre- 
tary from 1922 to 1934, and through his 
salty bulletins which he started in 1925, 
did much to keep the industry upon an 
even keel. His passionate plea to cut 
acreage when conditions dictated such 
a course, and to hold the line on prices 
of finished goods, has been a stabilizing 
influence through the years. He screamed 
repeatedly for members to pay up, then 
he would shut up, and on one occasion 
when he jumped the gun a little, the late 
Clarence Turmail penned this one: 

We know it takes some money for the 
work that you must do. 

The burden will be heavy if borne 
by just a few. 

We received your little message 
for dues that were not due. 

You say you need the money, so 
here’s a check for you. 


In 1926, he received a request from 
the Rev. Elijah Bradshaw of Walters, 
Virginia, to advertise collard greens and 
pepper plants in the bulletin. Kenneth 
published the ad, with the comment, 
“Preachers and secretaries have to stick 
together.” 

Regarding Pure Food Laws, he wrote— 

There never was a product made, 
This truth you must confess; 
But what some bird could make it 

worse, 
And sell his stuff for less. 

He followed with the pertinent remark 
—“How about fixing it so he can’t.” 

The Funderburg and Searle duck din- 
ners used to be an institution in the early 
days, and on one occasion Kenneth was 
a little confused as to whether it would 
turn out to be a Canners Wild Duck Din- 
ner, or a Wild Canners Duck Dinner. On 
another occasion, he wrote, “As a canner 
and a citizen of these United States, the 
secretary may have his own views on 
matters pertaining to the canning indus- 
try, prohibition, Women’s Rights, Cal 
Coolidge, Al Smith, the Mexican situa- 
tion, the weather, basketball, etc., but as 
editor of the bulletin (long may it bull), 
we do not give a damn what is sent 
in so long as it is not slanderous. We 
will print both sides of every question and 
the middle too. The only way we differ 
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from the Literary Digest is we do not 
take straw votes.” 


RE CANNING AND HORSES 
Another “work-horse” during those 
formative years of the Association was 
Carl Scudder, and speaking of horses, 
Carl now divides his time between busi- 
ness and the “sport of kings’’—in fact, 
we are told that nags received the greater 
part of his attention, because they pay 
better than the canning business. Carl 
served as secretary in 1921, and presi- 
dent in 1928. He was again called to the 
chair in 1944, and his contribution to 

the Aossciation has been invaluable. 


—AND BRASS PIPE 


Colonel Powers was another admirable 
and lovable character in those early days, 
and when canners were about ready to 
take carbolic acid over their poor season, 
the Colonel would remind them that 
“This season is like all that preceded it, 
in that it is different.” The story is told 
on the Colonel that in 1929 his mainte- 
nance man came in wanting a length of 
brass pipe. The Colonel readily gave his 
approval, and told him to have it gold 
plated if he chose. In 1930, the mainte- 
nance man again wanted a length of 
brass pipe, whereupon the Colonel asked, 
wishfully, if he could not make out with 
galvanized. Again the same thing came 
up in 1931, and the Colonel exclaimed 
gruffly, “Go over to the junkyard.” 

Well, so much for the lighter side; now 
a serious note. I have referred to these 
men of bygone days as rugged individual- 
ists, and unquestionably they were, but I 
submit to you that a man who operates 
a canning business successfully in this 
day and age is certainly nothing less than 
rugged. It is true that the pioneers of the 
industry did things the hard way, while 
we, with modern mechanical devices, do 
things much easier, but on the other 
hand, we are faced with complexities 
such as they never dreamed. I hope you 
will not think I am ungrateful of those 
sturdy souls of the past, I am simply 
saying that we of this age are sturdy too. 
Heaven help any canner who is not. 


THE MEETING 


Held Wednesday and _ Thursday, 
November 19 and 20, at the French Lick- 
Sheraton Hotel, the 50th Anniversary 
Convention of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation was well attended. Our guess 
would be well over 500, with a generous 
proportion of ladies—more than usual 
for Indiana. There was a spirit of cele- 
bration in the air, reminiscent of 25 to 30 
years ago (when the name of Indian(a) 
must have been coined), tempered, of 
course, by the presence of the ladies. 

Socially there was the always enjoy- 
able trapshoot for the sporting set. The 
wild duck dinner that used to follow has 
long since been supplanted by a more 
formal affair. This time, in keeping with 
the occasion, it was entitled “The Past 
Presidents and Awards Banquet.” There 
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were 14 past presidents, some with wives, 
seated at a special table. From memory, 
with apologies to the one we cant’ recall, 
they were: Carl Scudder (1928 and 
1944); Ken Rider (1936); Paul Wolf 
(1939); Frank Cravens (1945); Max 
Naas (1946); Gene Standiford (1947); 
Ed Dunlap (1948); George Robey 
(1952); Al Turmail (1953); Ike Lyons 
(1954); “Coddie”’ Coddington, Jr. 
(1955); Art Noble (1956); Charlie 
Shuttleworth (1957); and P. A. Schmith, 
retiring president. 


Art Noble provided an excellent com- 
bination of entertainment and education, 
following the banquet, with a pictorial 
account of his visit to Russia last sum- 
mer (See “Canning Trade” issues Aug. 
4 & 11, 1958). Delivered in the “Noble” 
style and tradition, it was the talk of the 
convention. 


The “awrds” in the form of govern- 
ment bonds, were presented John Cain 
(17) of Peru, 4-H Tomato growing 
champion, who harvested an average of 
24.9 tons tomatoes (in an extremely poor 
growing year) on 3.86 acres, for Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. The Miami County 
Senior High School student is a champion 
basketball player. He automatically be- 
comes Indiana’s entrant in the NCA- 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation contest for young canning crop 
growers. 


Thursday’s social whirl (formal, that 
is) began at 5:30 with cocktails by the 
American, Continental, Heekin and Na- 
tional can companies (jointly). There 
followed a banquet and floor show by the 
suppliers, and later dancing in the lobby. 


BUSINESS 


This is not to mean that there was no 
business. Indeed it was plainly obvious 
that the committee system is functioning 
to near perfection in Indiana. These 
large committees of 8 to 10 members each, 
met all day Wednesday. Their reports 
were presented to the business meeting 
on Thursday morning. 


Briefly, the Labor Committee, through 
Chairman John Misner, reported a recog- 
nition of the difficulties involved in 
migrant labor and the increasing tend- 
encies to legislate controls, which it is 
estimated will be heightened in the more 
liberal Congress elected this fall. Tied in 
with this was the report of the Raw 
Products Committee Chairman Alvin 
Moll, who advised that a dwarf tomato, 
suitable for mechanical harvesting, has 
been developed to the point at Purdue 
that it is ready to go. In furtherance of 
this project, Chairman Joseph Hanley of 
the Canning Technology Committee 
recommended that the Association estab- 
lish a fellowship at Purdue. He also 
advised that the results of a consumer 
survey made by the folks at Purdue 
showed that of all the grading factors 
for tomato juice, the consumer is least 
interested in color. A complete report 
will be made at the technical conference 
next spring. 


Secretary Spangle warned that Food 
and Drug would carry out an active pro- 
gram on fly-egg count this coming season, 
similar to the mold count activity years 
ago. He advised members not to operate 
without the services of a qualified analyst. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The Board, with the approval of the 
membership, revised the By-Laws of the 
Association, to increase the number of 
directors from 9 to 12. Two directors 
from each of the three districts were 
elected as follows: North—G. A. Tur- 
mail, Bluffton Foods, Inc. and Maxwell 
Naas, Naas Foods, Inc.; Central—Edwin 
Fettig, Fettig Canning Corporation, and 
William E. Butterfield, Butterfield Can- 
ning Company; South—Morris Tobian, 
Milroy Canning Company, and Garnett 
Fleming, Morristown Canning Company. 

Officers elected were—President: Chas. 
H. Cooper, Preble Canning Company, 
Inc., Preble; Vice President: Ralph M. 
Butterfield, Eaton Canning Company, 
Eaton; Treasurer: P. A. Paulsen, Mor- 
gan Packing Company, Inc., Austin; 
Secretary: Warren R. Spangle. 


A word about Indiana’s policy of elect- 
ing officers, adopted several years ago, is 
in order here since it differs from most 
other canning associations. Under the 
By-Laws, the officers must be selected 
from the directorate. Then, too, a di- 
rector must be off the Board for one year 
before he is eligible for reelection. Thus 
the vice president does not automatically 
succeed to the presidency, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, the past two vice presidents 
have been ineligible because of the di- 
rectorate requirement. 


NCA-CMSA RECOGNITION 


Mr. Schmith made his address follow- 
ing luncheon on Thursday. Next John 
Swift, President of the Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, told the 
gathering the supplymen were proud to 
have played a part in the 50 year prog- 
ress of the Association. He presented the 
Association with a handsomely engraved 
memento of the occasion. 


NCA Vice President Norman Sorensen 
brought greetings and felicitations from 


. the National Canners. He hailed Indiana 
, as the cradle of the great juice industry, 
_ recalling that it was Indiana canner 
' Ralph Kemp who first introduced tomato 


_ juice commercially. He 
audience that Purdue, 


reminded his 
in cooperation 
with USDA, produced the first sweet corn 
hybrid and he spoke of the pioneering 
accomplishments through several genera- 
tions of Indiana canning families such as 
the Van Camps, the Polks, and the Mor- 
gans. The late Dr. Harvey Wiley, father 
of the Pure Food ‘Law, began his 
adulteration studies while an Indiana 
state chemist, he pointed out. 


The Indiana Canners Association has 
had a large part in spurring great devel- 
opments in the canning industry just as 
NCA has been successful in the broader 
sphere of activity, the speaker explained. 
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MICHIGAN MEETING 


BURNS ADVISES MICHIGAN 
GROWERS AND CANNERS 
TO MODERNIZE 


Modernization of canning crop grow- 
ing and harvesting methods on the farm 
and processing methods in the cannery 
are essentials of success in the grower- 
canner teamwork function of putting 
food on the consumer’s table. This was 
the message brought by Edward E. Burns, 
Alton, N. Y., President of the National 
Canners Association, to the fall meeting 
of the Michigan Canners and Freezers 
Association, at Grand Rapids, Nov. 24. 

Mr. Burns described the work of the 
Raw Products Research Bureau of the 
N.C.A. in alerting various areas and seg- 
ments of the canning industry to new 
developments and methods through its 
close relationship with federal and state 
agricultural agencies and the national 
farm organizations. He commended sim- 
ilar constructive programs on the part of 
the Michigan Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, as well as joint canner-grower 
meetings, and efforts of individual can- 
ning companies to present agricultural 
problems through the media of press and 
radio, “This indicates effort and progress. 
Where canner-grower relations are good 
and are carried on along teamwork lines, 
both canner and farmer prosper,” he 
stated. 


By contrast, Mr. Burns cited certain 
failures of both farmer and canner, in 
various parts of the country, which were 
brought about because antiquated meth- 
ods had been followed in the production 
and harvesting of the canning crops, 
and obsolete equipment was used in the 
cannery. “Loss of agricultural production 
and deterioration of quality, in some 
areas, appears to be due to the fact that 
some family-owned farms had not prog- 
ressed in their utilization of modern tools 
and practices to a point of economical 
production,” Mr. Burns asserted. He re- 
ported that in such situations he found 
that the canner had not -encouraged or 
worked closely with his growers, nor had 
the grower solicited the aid of state agri- 
cultural research agencies. 


Along with the practice of modern 
scientific crop methods must go modern- 
ization of practices within the cannery, 
Mr. Burns stressed. “Progress in plant 
efficiency comes about through invest- 
ment in technology, means and methods, 
and is what has made America grow,” 
he said. Research in canning technology 
is never-ending, he stated, and much of 
it is being carried on by the Research 
Laboratories of the N.C.A., or in col- 
laboration with federal, state or univer- 
sity programs. 


Canned and Frozen Peas will be in- 
cluded in the USDA “Plentiful Foods” 
list for January, the Department has 
announced. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


From Farm to Family-- 
Via the Pennsylvania 
Canner 


This heading was the slogan for the 
44th Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association held at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, November 24. 
Another appropriate heading we might 
well have used would be “Pennsylvania 
Does it Again”. There is just something 
about a Pennsylvania meeting that 
prompts one to say that—the excellence 
of program, the crisp, business-like sched- 
uling, the esprit de corps of the canners 
themselves, and the personal pride and 
interest they take in association affairs. 
It’s that certain deep-down conviction 
that prompted President John A. “Jack” 
Hauser to remark spontaneously after 
each speaker “Aren’t you glad you’re a 
canner? Aren’t- you glad you belong to 
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I am. Where else could you get so much 
for so little.” It’s a spirit born of the 
first slogan, if memory serves us right, 
adopted by this small but vigorous group 
of canners, “Buy it—Packed in Pennsyl- 
vania where Perfection is a Habit.” It’s 
the spirit that brings even the suppliers 
into the meetings almost to a man, where 
they sit and listen with respectful atten- 
tion, thus providing moral support for 
the speaker to do his very best. And also, 
incidentally, making it look like one of 
the larger association meetings. It’s a 
spirit that prevails to this day, despite 
the fact that in the short 4% years since 
Mr. Grey took office, the number of vege- 
table canners has been cut more than in 
half from 29 to 14, and their number is 
now equalled by the mushroom canners; 
the number of fruit canners remains the 
same at 4. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


But this was to be a report not an edi- 
torial. The most important development 
was the tradition-breaking move in nam- 
ing Secretary Jack Grey President of the 
Association. The reasoning here is quite 
simple. It lends a greater dignity, new 
stature to the individual who will repre- 
sent canner members in the legislative 
halls of the State. That activity is expect- 
ed to be extremely important this com- 
ing year and the years ahead. In a con- 
current move, Miss Ruby Mears, formerly 
Association Treasurer, was moved up to 
the dual capacity of Secretary-Treasurer. 
In other respects the table of organiza- 
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tion remains the same, that is a vice 
president for each of the three main 
categories—vegetables, fruits, and mush- 
rooms. 


Robert K. Free of Hungerford Packing 
Company, was named to the post of Vice- 
President Vegetables; E. J. Nowicki, Jr. 
of Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc. was 
reelected Vice President Fruits; and J. S. 
Ross, Grocery Store Products Company 
moves into the post of Vice President 
Mushrooms. Mr. Free succeeds Charles 
O. Koller of Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., 
and Mr. Ross succeeds W. Howard Green, 
Concord Foods, Ine. 


New Directors named for a three year 
term are: A. S. Stauffer, The C. H. Mus- 
selman Company, reelected; Ralph Gable, 
Martin H. Cope Company, reelected; 
Charles O. Koller, Charles G. Summers 
Jr., Ine.; George Lambert, Keystone 
Mushroom Company; and D. E. Wine- 
brenner, III, D. E. Winebrenner Com- 
pany. Those with unexpired terms are: 
Foster Furman, J. W. Furman Cannery; 
George E. Lawrence, Hanover Canning 
Company; L. O. Beidel, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; A. Reed Hayes, Jr., Mifflin County 
Packing Company; D. B. Snyder, R. D. & 
D. B. Snyder; J. R. Stuart, The Somerset 
Canning Corporation; and J. M. Shriver, 
Sr., The B. F. Shriver Company. 


COMBINATION CONVENTION ‘AND 
SALES CONFERENCE 


While it was not billed as such, the 44th 
Annual Convention had many of the 
aspects of a combination convention and 
sales conference. For in addition to the 
regular convention features, the program 
included four outstanding speakers whose 
business is food distribution. But let’s 
take things in order. Bes 


President Hauser, after oui the 
assembled guests and thanking allied: « 
interests for their support, stressed“thei,” \ 
importance of a continuing, vigorous and 
active association effort. He pointed to 
the declining number of firms, stating 
that there seems little chance of growing 
from a membership standpoint and 
warning that “effectively we had better 
grow”, to combat the left wing elements 
in the legislature. He stressed that it was 
impossible to do this as individuals. 
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JACK R. GREY, President 
Pennsylvania Canners Association 


Mr. Grey reported that the year had 
been one of satisfaction and frustration. 
The satisfaction, he said, came from the 
action of the General State Authority in 
approving the expenditure of funds for 
the completion of the Horticulture Re- 
search Laboratory facilities at an esti- 
mated cost of a half million dollars. The 
Council is indebted to the canners’ asso- 
ciation for its continued support and the 
administrative service it has contributed. 
The frustration, Secretary Grey said, 
grew out of the “September is Canned 
Focds Month” program, which the Asso- 
ciation supported vigorously, in coopera- 
tion with the entire industry, but he 
said, where the link should have been 
strongest—at the retail level—it was the 
weakest. 


NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell, who 
followed Mr. Grey, pointed out that there 
was some inconsistency in designating 
one month as canned foods month, since 
canned foods, by their very nature, have 
removed the necessity for humans to 
hoard food. However, he said that it is 
not fair to say that the “month” was a 
failure, because of a 4 percent decline 
in consumption of canned foods that 
month reported by the Market Research 
Corporation of America. He pointed out 
that September is a month when fresh 
foods are available in quantity, a time 


wiien thé consumption of processed foods. 


ordinarily falls off. He spoke of the 
philosophy that: guides NCA Consumer 
‘aad’ Trade .Relations programs, stating 
that the aim is to arouse the dormant 
demand of those consumers who buy 
canned foods infrequently, and that in 
doing so, the Association, in order to 
eliminate the charge of bias, seeks to 
maintain the highest possible integrity. 


Following Mr. Campbell’s remarks, the 
NCA film “Target for Tomorrow,” which 
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outlines the specific markets to which the 
NCA C & TR program is directed. 


SALES AND USE TAX 


Robert Hibbard, manager Research 
Bureau, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, outlined some of the restric- 
tions involved in the Pennsylvania Sales 
and Use Tax. He explained that under 
the Law equipment purchased and used 
for manufactured products generally is 
exempt. The difficulty springs from the 
fact that the Agency uses a more re- 
stricted definition for a manufactured 
product than the definition in the Law it- 
self. As a result some canners are ex- 
empt and some are not, and it has become 
so complicated that some parts of the 
process itself are exempt, and some are 
not. He suggested that the industry has 
two courses of action. 1—Pay the tax; or 
2—Appeal to the courts. 


BUYERS’ VIEWS 


The balance of the program was de- 
voted to the problems of food distribu- 
tion. M. L. Schwartz, canned foods buy- 
er for the Embassy Grocery Corporation, 
handled the institutional market. Sig- 
fried Weis, vice president of Weis Mar- 
kets, took charge of the retail situation. 
R. O. Harb, executive vice president of 
Cooperative Food Distributors of Ameri- 
ca, stressed the fact that the wholesaler 
is even more important today than ever 
before. Rudolph L. Treuenfels, executive 
vice president of National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, urged his 
audience to adjust its thinking to the 
changed characteristics of the grocery 
buyer. 

Each one of these addresses would 
prove helpful and interesting could they 
be reprinted. Unfortunately they were 
delivered from notes and none of the 
papers are available. We could not pos- 
sibly do them justice here. Briefly, Mr. 
Schwartz said that the answer to his 
topic “How Can the Pennsylvania Can- 
ner Sell the Institutional Market?” is to 
sell through the institutional jobber. He 


said there is no stigma attached to the 
use of canned foods in institutions any 
more; that they are acceptable from the 
Waldorf Astoria on down. He stressed 
the fact that price is not nearly so im- 
portant as quality. Institutions have 
suddenly become grade conscious. He 
asked his audience to sample more liber- 
ally in smaller containers so that it would 
not be necessary to open a No. 10 every 
time. He suggested that they take a 
good look at label allowances. He said 
that Embassy had gone over to “wrap 
arounds” to avoid difficulties caused by 
“spots” falling off the cans. Canners, he 
said, should share in this increased cost 
and adjust their label allowances so that 
they would equal the amount that can- 
ners themselves would have to pay for 
the labels. 

Mr. Harb, a dynamic speaker, vigor- 
ously attacked the growing notion that 
corporate chains are doing most of the 
business today and that eventually will 
do it all. The organized independent sys- 
tem of distribution, he said, not only han- 
dles more business than the corporate 
chains, but its share is growing year by 
year. The 117 members of the Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America, with 
outlets in 43 of the 48 states, he re- 
ported, do a combined volume equalling 
that of A & P, Safeway and Kroger. The 
organized independents, and he stressed 
the difference between organized and 
non-organized independents, can deliver 
retail activity as well and better than 
any other system of distribution. 


Mr. Weis stated that his firm buys over 
200,000 cases of Pennsylvania canned 
foods annually, and would like to buy 
400,000. He asked his audience to remain 
competitive, quality considered, to reflect 
freight rate advantages, to consider bet- 
ter cases, and better marked cases, im- 
proved labels and the feasibility of using 
smaller cases more in keeping with the 
requirements of retail customers. 


Mr. Treuenfels complimented the in- 
dustry on its progress. He reminded can- 
ners that here in America the “luxuries 


of the princes have become the needs of 
the masses,” and that, therefore, con- 
tinued quality improvement was impera- 
tive. Artfully weaving his address around 
statements that were made by prior 
speakers. Mr. Treuenfels reminded the 
attentive audience that the turnover of 
canned foods is substantially less than 
some of the newer items that were not 
carried 20 years ago. He suggested, 
therefore, that the industry must work 
harder to prove their stability and their 
advantages. Complimenting both the 
PCA and the NCA on their public rela- 
tions programs, he urged their contin- 
uance and suggested further expansion. 


APPRECIATION AWARD 

Following cocktails, courtesy of Ameri- 
can, Continental, Crown and National 
can companies, and a sumptous banquet 
by the allied industries, Pennsylvania can- 
ners paused to do honor to one who had 
served them well and faithfully. Donald 
M. Cresswell, pioneer public relations 
specialist with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was this year’s re- 
cipient of the Annual Appreciation 
Award. Mr. Cresswell has been chief of 
the Department Division of Public In- 
formation since June 1943. In that ca- 
pacity he has been extremely cooperative 
with the Association. He accepted the 
handsome plaque from Secretary Jack 
Grey. 


DOYLE HEADS SANITARIANS 


Edwin S. Doyle, sanitarian in the Berk- 
eley Laboratory of National Canners 
Association, was installed as President 
of the Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, a professional group concerned 
with research and technical standards in 
industrial sanitation. The Institute of 
Sanitation Management was formed last 
year by the merger of two other sani- 
tarian groups and now has more than 700 
members. Mr. Doyle was elected Presi- 
dent for 1959 at the first annual meeting 
of the group last year, and his installa- 
tion took place at the annual meeting in 
New York City, November 3-6. 
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At the recent Pickle Fair of the National Pickle Packers 
Association, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., the industry’s insurance 
specialists, displayed this interesting background bedecked with 
labels of Pickle Packers and the names of Salters that are policy 
holders. A “Guess the Right Answer” contest was held whereby 
visitors at the Fair were to guess the total amount of savings 
paid to all the policy holders whose labels and names appeared 
on the sign. The actual amount was $302,493.76 with the winners 
and their guesses as follows: First Prize—Portable Transistor 
Radio, Loyd Warner, the Wooster Preserving Company, Wooster, 
Ohio, guess $301,000.00; Second Prize—Infra Red Broiler, Gedney 
Tuttle, M. A. Gedney Company, Chaska, Minnesota, guess $300,- 
000.00. There were also three third prizes. A. E. Taylor (1.) and 
E. H. Meyer (r.) and other Warner personnel were on hand to 
assist in the contest and talk insurance problems with the visitors. 
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SORENSEN HAILS WIS. FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Contributions made by food _ tech- 
nologists of the University of Wisconsin 
were lauded by Norman Sorensen, Chair- 
man of the Board of Country Gardens, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and Vice President of 
the National Canners Association. Mr. 
Sorensen addressed the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists at Madison on 
Nov. 21. 

He spoke of the dependence of the can- 
ning industry of Wisconsin and the 
Nation on the work of technologists. “If 
we foodsmen are to have an advancing 
and dynamic industry, our efforts must 
be led by imaginative, hard-working tech- 
nologists. Without this it is elemental 
that there will cease to be new products 
and significant technological advances,” 
Mr. Sorensen stated. 

He attributed to sound research and 
mass production methods the canning in- 
dustry’s ability to offer consumers more 
than 1,000 different nutritious canned 
foods, items, consumed at the rate of 
about 400 million containers a week. Hail- 
ing the election of Dr. Kenneth Weckel 
of the University to the presidency of the 
Wisconsin Section of I.F.T., Mr. Sorsen- 
sen reviewed the contributions from the 
College of Agriculture of technological 
findings that started 60 years ago with 


work on prevention of pea spoilage. He 
listed such investigations as: changes in 
vegetable quality between harvest time 
and canning time; the use of insecti- 
cides; methods of cranberry preparation; 
consumer studies on acceptance of 
cherries in syrup and sweetness in vege- 
tables; sieve sizes of peas; quality meas- 
urement of raw and canned peas; color 
of beets for canning and other programs. 
He complimented Prof. H. C. Jackson 
head of the Department of Dairy and 
Food Industries for “this practical and 
productive working relationship between 
University personnel and the canning 
industry.” 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has admitted the following firms 
to membership who will exhibit at the 
Canners Show in the Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago February 20 to 23: L. Schuler 
AG, Goeppingen/Wuertt, West Germany, 
c/o Transmares Corporation, 15 William 
Street, New York 5, New York, manu- 
facturers of can making machinery and 
extrusion presses; W. A. Rice Seed Com- 
pany, Jerseyville, Illinois, manufacturers 
of seed and bean cleaning equipment; 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Division, 
Continental Can Company, manufac- 
turers of printed boxboard multi-packs 
for food containers; Knox Glass, Inc., 
Knox, Pennsylvania, manufacturers of 
glass containers for food products. 


NEW SCOTT VINER 
LITERATURE 


The Scott Viner Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, now has available two new Catalog 
inserts on their “Hydraulic Pressure 
Blancher” and also “Separating Units, 
Supply Tanks and Return Water Clean- 
ers.”—Both pieces of literature are hand- 
somely designed and illustrated giving 
complete information on the many units 
designed for the preparation of foods for 
canning and freezing. This new literature 
is available by writing the Scott Viner 
Company, 1224 Kinnear Road, Columbus 
8, Ohio. 


NORTHWEST PEAR PACK 


The 1958 Northwest canned pear pack 
amounted to 4,356,733 actual cases or 
3,327,444 cases, 24/2% basis and was 
the smallest pack since 1952, according 
to a report of the Northwest Canners and 
Freezers Association. 


The 1958 Oregon pack was 14.2 per 
cent larger than the 1957 pack while the 
Washington pack decreased 15 per cent 
from last year. 


The container size remained constant 
with 42 per cent of the pack being packed 
in 24/303 and 37 per cent in the 24/2% 
ean size. 


This Urschel Model “CKG" Circular Knife Honing Machine was developed 
to answer the many requests received for a dependable, precision 


knife sharpener. 
IT’S FAST (does the job in seconds). 


IT’S AUTOMATIC (eliminates possibility of human error). 
PRODUCES PERFECT CUTTING EDGES (far better than hand grinding). 


SHARPENS WITHOUT WASTE (only a minimum of blade metal 
is removed, greatly extending life of knives). 


IT'S COMPLETELY SAFE (motor cannot run while cover is open): 
Handles 3”, 4” and 5” diameter knives for the Urschel Models listed here. 
Compact, space-saving—it's only 154” long, 13” wide and 10” high. 


Only sharp knives can 


cleanly cut your product 


...lmprove product quality 


... reduce product losses 


Write today for complete information 
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New 


UTAH CANNERS ELECT 


Angus G. Stevens, president of the 
Stevens Canning Company, Ogden, was 
elected President of the Utah Canners 
Association at a meeting held on Novem- 
ber 12. He succeeds Wesley Jense of 
the Pleasant Grove Canning Company, in 
the office. Other officers elected are: 
Walter C. Druehl, division manager of 
the California Packing Corporation at 
Ogden, Vice President, who succeeds 
D. B. Stringham, president of the Royal 
Canning Corporation at Ogden, whose 
plant was burned in May 1958. Harvey F. 
Cahill continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Annual Convention of the group will 
be held March 13 and 14 at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City. 


Reynolds Brothers, Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin, growers and packers of cherries, 
will make their headquarters at the 
Palmer House during the National Food 
Brokers Sales Conference in Chicago. 
D. W. Reynolds and R. A. Severson, who 
will represent the firm, will arrive on 
Saturday, December 13 and leave on 
Wednesday, December 17. 


Stanley Plumb, for the past twelve 
years manager of advertising and mer- 
chandising for the California Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, has tendered his resig- 
nation. Officials of the Board announced 
that Mr. Plumb gave as his reason for 
the resignation “the difference of opinion 
that has developed recently concerning 
the operation of the program of adver- 
tising and sales.” 


wT. Clifton Howard Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. food brokers, Baltimore and 
Washington representatives of the 
Franco-Italian Packing Company, re- 
ports nice interest in the “Sea Boy” Sar- 
dine Fillets packed in aluminum cans. 
Bob Howard of the company reports that 
two Washington chains are handling the 
product and are enjoying nice consumer 
acceptance. 


Metro Glass Company —R. E. Dela- 
plane with Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
in various sales capacities for 26 years, 
has joined Metro Glass as general sales 
manager with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s general offices at Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 
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TRI-STATE TOMATO 
MEETING 


The vinegar fly, which has proven 
such a menace to tomato canners 
in recent years, will be discussed 
by Maurice Siegel at the meeting 
of the Tomato Commodity Group 
at 1:30 P. M. on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, during the Tri-State Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. 


The Colorado Frozen Food Processors 
will hold their Annual Convention in Den- 
ver December 7-9. 


Minute Maid Corporation has named 
three Central Florida citrus growers as 
first prize winners of an all-expense paid 
trip to the Tournament of Roses in Pasa- 
dena, California. The winners are John 
M. Campbell, Eustis; Ray H. Taylor, 
Bartow; and John H. G. Hutchinson, 
Avon Park. The awards were made for 
the recent member recruitment contest 
for Florida Orange Marketers which sup- 
plies Minute Maid with the oranges it 
processes and markets. The winners will 
leave for California December 28, stay 
in the Sheraton Town House in Los 
Angeles, have special reserved seats for 
the Parade of Roses and the Rose Bowl 
Game, tour a movie studio and Disney- 
land, attend a New Year’s Eve party, 
and return to Orlando on January 3. 


Hunt Foods Scholarships — The sons 
and daughters of full time Hunt Foods 
personnel are eligible to become candi- 
cates for four-year college scholarships 
and merit awards under a new program 
sponsored by Hunt Foods Charitable 
Foundation. The program calls for two 
college scholarship awards annually, 
which cover tuition and a portion of liv- 
ing expenses up to $1800 per year, and if 
renewed will pay up to $7200 for a full 
four-year college course. The scholarship 
winners have a choice of college and field 
of study. In addition to the scholarships 
the program offers three merit awards 
of $100 each to be awarded annually. The 
scholarships are awarded to eligible high 
school seniors on the basis of their high 
school records, character, tests of college 
entrance examination board, and financial 
considerations. 
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JOE GAVITO HEADS TEXAS 
CANNERS 


Joe Gavito, Jr., general manager of 
Quality Products, Inc., La Feria, was 
elected President of the Texas Canners 
Association at the Annual Meeting held 
at the McAllen Country Club, McAllen, on 
November 3. T. E. Stinson, Alamo Prod- 
ucts Company, Alamo, and former treas- 
urer of the Association, was elected Vice 
President. W. L. Akin, Southern Foods 
Company, McAllen, was elected Treas- 
urer. Jack H. Drake of Weslaco, continues 
as Acting Executive Secretary. 


Walter L. McManus, vice president and 
director of the CEM Securities Corpora- 
tion, resigned as secretary-treasurer of 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company as of 
November 26. Mr. McManus has been an 
officer and director of Crown Cork & Seal 
since 1942 and intends to continue as a 
director, representing approximately 20 
percent of Crown’s outstanding common 
stock held by the CEM _ Securities 
Corporation. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Richard P. Berry Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Clark-Shobe Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Cohen & Whalen, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio; DeCrick Brothers Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Fourmy & 
Williams Brokerage Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Helms Brokerage Company, 
Bristol, Tennessee; Mohler Brokerage 
Company, Burlington, Iowa; Gene Petty 
Brokerage Company, Miami, Florida; 
Pryor Brokerage Company, Dallas, 
Texas; G. J. Rivard Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Howard J. Sterkenberg Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DEATHS 


Frank Heimerl, 67, vice president and 
director of the Valders Canning Com- 
pany, Valders, Wisconsin, since 1927, 
died on November 20 after a heart attack 
at his home. Mr. Heimer! was also super- 
intendent of the St. Nazianz plant when 
it was owned by the Valders Canning 
Company. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 
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PEA PROMOTION PROGRESS 


Major food store chains, governmental 
agencies, allied food industries and sup- 
pliers and restaurant associations are 
pledging their support to the National 
Canned Pea Council’s promotion program. 

Food editors ,TV homemaker programs, 
and nationally known food columnists will 
be enlisted in the drive to acquaint home- 
makers with the fact that canned peas 
are the best food buy of the year — in 
terms of low price, nutrition and high 
quality. 

Recipes featuring canned peas in a 
variety of ways will be directed to con- 
sumers through every mass media. Gro- 
cery stores and major chains will be stag- 
ing special promotions to get a faster 
turnover of canned peas. Efforts will be 
made to encourage a wider use of canned 
peas in restaurants, hotels and institu- 
tions and a new emphasis will be placed 
upon the versatility of canned peas on 
the menu in the school lunch program. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has placed canned peas on the 
“plentiful foods” list for December. Bul- 
letins, receipes, menu suggestions and 
promotional ideas will be issued by the 
department to stimulate interest in the 
program. 

The major can manufacturing com- 
panies have pledged support to the cam- 
paign, and will utilize their advertising 
programs to generate more consumer and 
trade interest in canned peas. National 
Canners Association is cooperating in the 
promotion. 


The Council’s promotional and product 
publicity program is being directed by 
Theodore R. Sills & Company, Chicago, 
New York and Los Angeles. 


POTTINGER HEADS 
FERRY-MORSE 


James Pottinger was elected President 
and Treasurer of Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
at a recent meeting of its Board of Di- 
rectors. Rex W. Grabill was elected 
Secretary to fill the vacancy created when 
Mr. Pottinger, who was formerly Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, was promoted. 

Mr. Pottinger joined D. M. Ferry & 
Co. thirty-five years ago as an account- 
ant. He became Controller of Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co. in 1934; was elected 
Treasurer in 1945, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer in 1954. He has been a Director 
since 1955. 

During his early years with Ferry- 
Morse, Mr. Pottinger was also a profes- 
sor of Economics and Accounting at 
Detroit Institute of Technology. He is a 
member of the Torch Club, American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
and the Michigan Association of Public 
Accountants. He is a past secretary and 
and director of the latter organization. 

Mr. Grabill came to Ferry-Morse after 


graduation from The Ohio State Uni- 


versity in 1948 as Assistant Personnel 
Manager. In 1949 he was named Person- 
nel Manager and prior to his new duties 
was Assistant to the President of Ferry- 
Morse. He was a Naval Officer in World 
War II and the Korean War. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration. 7th & 
D Sts. S. W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED CARROTS-— Grade A, Fancy, 
diced, from 1958 crop only, regular com- 
mercial labels. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening date 
December 5, 1958. 


Grapefruit for Schoo! Lunch—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that it will buy canned grape- 
fruit sections packed from the 1958-59 
crop for use in the National School Lunch 
Program. Offers to sell must be received 
by the Director, Fruit & Vegetable Divi- 
sion, AMS, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. by 9:00 A.M. 
December 9, for acceptance not later than 
December 12. Deliveries will be required 
between December 29 and February 28. 


Bottle necks can be profitable — to 
people who package in glass, at least— 
according to a new Du Pont pamphlet. 
In question-and-answer form the booklet 
describes ‘‘Cel-O-Seal” cellulose bands, 
their cost, application, and the point-of- 
sale merchandising opportunities they 
offer. Copies are available from the Du 
Pont Company, “Cel-O-Seal” Bands 
Section, Wilmington 98, Del. 


CARL 
ZEISS ABBE 


(on special order only). 


The famous 


REFRACTOMETER 


Incorporates the following features: 

e Range of measurements: np 1.3 to ny, 1.71 and sugar percentage scale 0(, to 95%. 
For liquids and solids by transmitted and reflected light. 

e Measuring surface of index prism always at horizontal position. 


e Observation telescope mounted stationary at an inclined position to carry out 
measurements at a relaxed posture. 


e Border line of total reflection and scales are observed simultaneously in telescope. 
e Measuring prism in heating mount can be easily interchanged. 
e All movable parts are fully protected by being entirely enclosed within the housing. 


e Special index prism in heating mount available for measurements up to np 1.85 


e For highest-accuracy measurements, an Ultra-'Thermostat with different 
of temperature +0.005° is available as an accessory. 


GAL LEMS S, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


Write for free detailed literature. 


GUARANTEED 
UNINTERRUPTED 
REPAIR SERVICE 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Quiet—Interest Confined To Holiday Items 
—Teomato Prices Hold—Corn In Strong 
Position—Routine Bean Business—Spinach 
Strong—Fish Active—Fruits Generally 
Tight 


New York, November 28, 1958 


THE SITUATION.—With the Thanks- 
giving holiday cutting into the week’s 
operations, activity in canned foods cir- 
cles here was rather quiet this week. 
Distributors, both chains and wholesalers, 
are concentrating increasingly on _ holi- 
day items, with most spot buying of 
canned foods confined to small quantities 
for immediate replacement requirements. 
Interest in offerings of wanted items for 
shipment after January 1 continued, 
however, with indications that many can- 
ners will close out the year with the light- 
est holdings of uncommitted canned foods 
for some years back. 


THE OUTLOOK.—With inventories 
generally in good shape for the year-end, 
canned foods distributors are figuring on 
requirements for the balance of the cur- 
rent marketing year, with shortages 
staring them in the face in the case of 
some fruit and fish items. Even more im- 
portant, distributors highlighting pri- 
vate label operations are disturbed over 
the growing concentration of production, 
—notably on the Pacific Coast, with such 
concentrations logically building toward 
wider markets for processor brands. The 
growing role of the grower-canner coop- 
erative, in particular, is coming in for 
study as possibly indicating a further 
drying up of supply sources for the pri- 
vate label operator. In consequence, and 
in view of the relatively strong statistical 
position in fruits, earlier-than-usual 
arrangements for supplies from the 1959 
packs are expected to be sought by some 
buyers. 


TOMATOES.—Buyers have been op- 
erating on earlier purchases of tomatoes 
in an obvious effort to “bear” the market, 
but canners are not attempting to force 
sales at the expense of prices. Canners 
in the tri-states are unwilling to go be- 
low 95 cents on standard 1s, $1.22%4.— 
$1.25 on 308s, $2.00 on 2%s and $7.00 on 
10s. These prices apply on competitive 
productions; on top quality most sellers 
will not go below $1.30 on 303s and $2.10 
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on 2%s, with 10s at $7.25 or better. Mar- 
ket in California and the Midwest is 
holding steady. 


CORN.—The market is in strong posi- 
tion, with stocks considerably smaller 
than a year ago. Standards are out of 
the picture in the tri-states, insofar as 
open market offerings are concerned, but 
extra standard 303s are reported at $1.30 
on crushed and $1.35 on whole kernel, 
with the market strengthening. On fancy, 
crushed is quoted at .$1.40-$1.45, with 
whole kernel at $1.55 and better on top 
packs, and around $1.50 on run-of-the- 
mill. Milwestern canners are quoting 
extra standards at $1.45 to $1.50 on 303’s 
with offerings on the short side. 


BEANS.—Market for green and wax 
beans is holding firm in the East, with de- 
mand routine. Reports from the North- 
west indicate most canners sold out on 
standards, with extra standards short. 
On extra standard 5-seive Blue Lakes, 
the market is strong at $1.40. Fancy 
2-sieve whole Blue Lakes are strong at 
$2.15, with 3-sieve at $1.95, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SPINACH.—Buyers are showing some 
interest in spinach for shipment after 
January 1. Market in the East continues 
strong, and reports from Californa indi- 
cate that canners are looking for a com- 
plete clean-up before spring pack. Coast 
sellers quote fancy 303s at $1.20, with 
2%s at $1.65-$1.70 and 10s at $5.00, f.o.b. 
California canneries. 


SALMON.—Notwithstanding a some- 
what larger over-all salmon pack in 
1958, the output of the most wanted 
grades was well short of trade needs. 
Red talls are strong at $32.50 and up, 
with halves at $20, while medium reds 
list at $26.50 and $15.25, respectively. 
Pinks are readily available at $20.50 for 
talls and $12.75 for halves. Early buying 
for Lenten needs is looked for, with 
halves in particular being sought. 


SARDINES.—While new business is 
slow, Maine canners are firm at $8 per 
case for quarter keyless oils or mustards. 
California canners are offering in good 
volume, with holdings fairly heavy. Ovals 
are quoted for prompt shipment around 
$7.75 per case, f.o.b. 


SHRIMP. — Guilf canners are not 
pressing offerings, looking for higher 
prices after the turn of the year. Regular 
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5-ounce pack is available at $6.00 for 
jumbos, $5.50 for large and $5.00 for 
medium, with small at $4.60, tiny at 
$4.35, and broken at $4.25, f.o.b. Gulf 
points. Buyers are not operating exten- 
sively, with movement at retail reported 
slowed down by high prices. 


CANNED FRUITS. — Distributors 
who were unable to cover adequately on 
the basis of opening prices, and who have 
resisted the price advances of the past 
few months are pinning their hopes for 
supplies on the expectation that some 
buyers, who made heavy “reservation 
bookings” from the 1958 packs in antici- 
pation of an extreme shortage, may re- 
lease some of their committments. If 
extensive releases of this nature develop, 
and these goods find their way to the 
open market, they reason, the upward 
pressures on prices will lessen, and hence 
they may buy more advantageously than 
would be the case at present. In any 
event, it is indicated that such buyers 
will “follow the market” and make re- 
placements only as urgently needed until 
the price-supply picture clarifies further, 
which should be sometime early in the 
first 1959 quarter. Meanwhile, no addi- 
tional price developments were reported 
from the Coast this week. 


APPLE SAUCE.—Canners of apple 
sauce are holding steady at listed prices, 
and expect a better-than-usual demand 
for their products during the current 
marketing year as a result of the high 
prices for many other fruits, and a gen- 
erally tight fruit supply position. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Freeze Hits Southern California, Citrus, 

Vegetables Damaged—Packing Fall Spinach 

— Tomato Demand Improves — Fruits 

Wanted—Heavy Sardine Run Continues— 

British Columbia Salmon Pack Largest In 
Recent Years. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 26, 1958 


THE SITUATION.—While a _ steady 
movement of most items in California 
eanned fruits and vegetables is noted 
some canners are directing attention to 
the fact that the demand in this State 
is not up to early expectations. This is 
attributed to the fact that the rainfall so 
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far this season has been largely negligi- 
ble, with ten weather stations reporting 
precipitation for the period commencing 
July 1st at less than one inch. Growers 
are complaining that some crops have 
been damaged by the long dry spell and 
that preparations for the forthcoming 
season are lagging. Harvesting of spin- 
ach is now in progress but most of it 
is in acreage where irrigation is prac- 
ticed. During the third week of Novem- 
ber below-freezing temperatures have 
been registered in the southern part of 
the State, with rather heavy losses to 
citrus fruits and vegetables. 


DRY BEANS.—The California dry 
bean market has been rather active of 
late with canners commencing to make 
purchases in larger volume, now that 
prices have become settled. The entire 
bean crop was harvested this season with- 
out loss from rain, for the first time in 
many years. Canners have been buying 
Small White beans in rather heavy quan- 
tities of late and have paid up to $8.75 
per hundred pounds for the quality de- 
manded by them. Pink beans have sold 
for canning purposes at $7.10, with Large 
Limas at $9.25. 


SPINACH.—A fall pack of spinach is 
being made this year but the output 
promises to be light, owing to the de- 
mand for shipment in the fresh state 
and to the heavy purchases of freezers. 
A smaller acreage was planted last 
spring than in recent years, cutting down 
the tonnage materially. Prices on the 
canned item run a rather wide range 
with strictly fancy running as high as 
$1.50 a dozen for No. 303 and sales of 
No. 2%s reported at $2.25 and No. 10s 
at $5.75. These prices are largely for 
featured brands. 


TOMATOES.—Fancy tomatoes are im- 
proving somewhat in demand, with ship- 
ping instructions for delivery early in 
January commencing to come in. Fancy 
No. 2%s seem to be held well above the 
$2.50 mark, with $2.65 quite a general 
quotation. Sales of No. 10s at $9.75 are 


reported but some lots have changed 
hands at $9.60. Prices on standards do 
not show a wide range with recent sales 
of No. 303 at $1.25, No. 2s at $2.00 and 
No. 10s at $7.00. Tomato products are 
moving rather slowly, with prices run- 
ning a rather wide ramge. Sales of No. 
2 juice have been made at $1.10 and 
$2.50 for 46 oz. and $4.80 for No. 10. 


PEARS. — The demand for canned 
pears has been picking up of late, with 
the release of pack figures for 1958 a 
contributing factor. Some distributors 
frankly acknowledge that they thought 
the pack was considerably larger than it 
proved to be. Fancy Bartlett pears are 
generally priced at $4.00, or slightly 
higher, for No. 2%s, with standard at 
$3.60. Some sizeable deliveries have been 
made of late for the holiday demand. 


APRICOTS.—Many calls are being 
made for apricots, but these are available 
in small quantities only. Many packers 
prorated their deliveries and have noth- 
ing to offer. Fancy No. 2%s have sold 
at $4.60 a dozen and standards at $3.25. 
Fancy halves are priced at $16.00 for No. 
10’s, with solid pack pie listed at $13.50. 


OLIVES. — Olives in southern Cali- 
fornia, and in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys, were damaged by the 
mid-November frosts but the loss is prov- 
ing lighter than originally reported. 
Harvesting and canning was well under 
way when the cold snap arrived and some 
important districts escaped damage. The 
industry had a sizeable carryover from 
last year so there will be no marked 
scarcity of the canned item. Prices, 
generally, are being maintained at the 
same levels that have prevailed in recent 
months. 


SARDINES.—A feature of the West 
Coast canned fish industry continues to 
be the manner in which sardines have 
come to the fore this season, as far as 
quantities are concerned. Last year to 
November 21, deliveries to canners at 
San Francisco, Monterey, Moss Landing, 
San Pedro and Long Beach totaled but 
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13,731 tons. This year, to a correspond- 
ing date, they total 87,726 tons. No. 1 
natural talls are moving at $6.50-$6.75 
per case of 48’s and 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce are priced at $8.00-$8.50. Some can- 
ners are holding their stocks, suggesting 
that these prices mean operating at a 
loss. 


SALMON.—The canned salmon pack 
in British Columbia amounted to 1,987,- 
490 cases for the year to November Ist, 
made up by species, as follows: Sockeye, 
1,078,314; King, 9,984; Steelhead, 1,177; 
Bluebacks, 11,083; Coho, 120,648; Pinks, 
455,502, and Chums, 220,784. The pack 
is the largest made in recent years. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Divisicn of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59_ 
Carryover, Sept. 1 ............ 963,301 1,058,809 
Supply to Nov. 1 2,629,032 2,746,334 
Shipments during Oct. .... 334,620 485,938 
Shipments,Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 601,467 787,621 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Casis) 

1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1 2,357,876 1,837,446 
Pack to Nov. 1 ........ . 8,414,230 10,090,839 
Supply to Nov. 1 ... . 10,772,106 11,927,285 
Shipments during Oct. ........ 1,290,614 1,975,910 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Nov.1 2,961,808 3,681,806 
7,810,298 8,245,479 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
Actual Cases) . 
1958-59 


1957-58 
Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Shipments during Oct. ........ 335,932 385,270 
Shipments, July 1 to Nov. 1 1,731,380 1,336,289 

CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Aug. 1... 5,632,057 5,179,645 
‘ac 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Nov. 1 10,401,760 9,957,133 
32,747,189 27,300,949 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, June 1.0... 3,901,038 8,495,074 
Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Shipments during Oct. ........ 2,841,686 2,973,708 
Shipments, Junel to Nov.1 14,833,490 13,240,388 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, Says: 


‘“‘In order to sell 
much juice like me, 
‘Be sure your label 
says vitamin C— 
“*30 milligrams—to be exact — 
contained in each 
4-ounce pack. 


“Do it. I did it. I’m going far. 
“Look at my money and my big car! 


“Standardize, 
and say so 
on your labels, 
“Your brand 
will be famous, 
like Aesop’s Fables. 
“Use this simple pay-off plan 
make good money. 
did. You can!” 
Ask Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr.. No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 3.00-3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 2.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 


ir.. Cuts & Tins 
1.32 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 


EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ... 1.00-1.05 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Gat B 97% 
No. 303 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
6.25 
Gr. Wh.. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 "11.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 BOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 ; 50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303..........1.35-1.40 
No. 10 oH 
Std., 
No. 6 00 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 3038 
No. .-8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 .35-1.45 
..8.00-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 30 .-1.10-1.20 
6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
No. 8.00 
Ex. Sua, 1.35 
| -7.50 
Std., No -1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 3038. ........00 1.75 
No. 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308........... 
No. 10 


Ex. Std.,. sv., No. 303 
8.25 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 


REANS, LIMA 
East 
No. 
..12.00-12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
2.00 
3 sv. No. 308 . 1.65 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 308............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., 8 85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Seed, No. BOS 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
Ww. &C ‘Ss. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. No. 30: 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 
No. 10 9 00-10. 00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
Mipwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.50-1.55 
1.55 


Ex. Sta. No. 303 .............. "1.50-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Std., Ne 303 — 
o. 10 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


Key., 1 sv., d . 
1 sv., No. 303 5 
2 it) 
2 5 
2 5 
3 
3 

Ex. 1.7 
No. 8.75 

1 

: 
No. 10 7.75 

Pod Run, No. 3038 1.20 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
8.00-8.50 

st, 308 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Mipw Est ALASKAS 


4 » § oz. 
4 sv., No. 6.75-7.00 
Min- West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.6214 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 7528.25 
8.25 
Ex. ‘Std., "3 sv., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
Ne. 10 50-8.50 
4 sv., No. 303 . .2021.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ungraded, No. 308 ........1.20-1.274%4 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 
Bast, Fey., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.07% 
0, 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.95 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 weeds 40-1 AS 
No. 2% 
No, 10 


FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

1.70-1.80 
No. 10 5.00-5.30 © 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 


No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.85 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES (Nominal) 
Thi-STATES 
No. 24% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.00-1.05 
1.2214-1.30 
No. 214 2.00-2.15 
No. 1 7.00-7.50 
Pies, No. BOB 1.25 
No. 21 2.10 
No. 10 7.25 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
1.0214-1.05 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 
No. 
0. 
Std., 
oO. 
No. 
Tense, ‘std No. 303 1.25 
8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
9.00 
mids Cwest, Fey.g 14 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00-10.50 
No. 7 11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Ter Case) 
Calif., Fey.. 96/6 07. ............6.28 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 


Mid West 
No. 10 (ner doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1. —_ 55 
No. 10 6.25 
Mid-West, Fev., 1.945, 
1.05 
6.75 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., = 803 1.20 
No. — 
Calif. 
1.32% 
8.50 
7.50 
APPLES (East) 
Sl, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
No. 10 13.85 
Std.. No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.10 
13.50 
Fey.. Wh. Peeled, No. 2%%..........0+ 4.60 
No, 10 16.00 
CHERRIES 
13.00-13.75 
No. 1 20.25 
No. 10 8.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.40 
No. = 3.60-3.75 
No. 13.50 
Choice, 2.1744-2.20 
No, 10 12.75 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 303.......... 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.90 
Std., No. 303 1.85 
2.60-2.65 
No. 11 
Chae, No 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
0. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.387% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3.071% 
No. hy 3.60 
13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.40 
2% 3.05 
12.30 
Slices, No. 2. 37% 
No. 2% 
No. 10 20 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. -1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin D 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Bawatlan, Vey... 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 on. 2.50-2.60 
No. 
Mid-West, 1.25 
2.40-2.45 
46 o 2.40-2.50 
4.80 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
a Red, No. 1T 33.00-35.00 
20.00-23.00 
15.50-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 14” 21.00-22.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 
Y's 13.00-14.00 
Chum, Tall, No. 16.50-17.00 
10.00-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1°S 4.30-5.25 
8.00-8.50 
No. 1 T., Nat 6.50-6.75 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless ........ 8.00-8.50 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 5.75 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's ++018,00-18.50 


Fey., Light Meat, 14's....... 
Chunks 
Grated 


¢ 
| 
| 
( 
Mid-W.. Fey., All , 
Ex. Std., No. 808 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
| | | 
1 Svs, "NO. 308 
1 sv., No. 10 2.0001 4.25 
BV., NO. 308 5001.62 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 95-97 
3 sv., No. 308 3591.45 
3 No. 308 2001.25 


